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settlement must be kept entirely separate from the Peace
Treaty, regarding which suffice it to say that Germany,
having once more proved herself immature and irrespons-
ible, must give under it solid guarantees that she will in the
future abide strictly by the Rule of Law as opposed to the
Rule of Force as the principle governing the relations be-
tween nations. What form the guarantees can take must
necessarily depend on the course of the war and the general
condition of afiairs when it is over, and does not concern us
now; but after the treaty between the belligerents is signed,
some time must be allowed for passions to subside before a
conference is called to consider measures of general recon-
struction. Representatives of all nations, belligerents of both
sides and neutrals also, should attend this conference, and
there must be no question of any nation being excluded, as
Germany was for many years excluded from the League,
from participating in the necessary reconstruction and in the
establishment of a new world-order, which should be the
ultimate concern of the conference.

Other mistakes and accidents could be instanced, such as
the refusal of the people of the United States to endorse
President Wilson's promise of adherence, which all con-
tributed to the failure of the League in practice as an instru-
ment for ensuring peace, but the fact that it failed is not a
sufficient reason in itself for condemning the conception.
The manner in which it was almost uniformly successful in
dealing with disputes between smaller Powers, such as the
exchange of minorities between Greece and Turkey, or the
issue of Greenland as between Norway and Denmark, while
it was as invariably unsuccessful when the interests of a
Great Power were involved, points towards the main funda-
mental reason why it must in any case eventually have
failed. The League did not have the power, either moral or
material, to enforce any decision it might make. Whik
smaller countries might not feel strong enough to resist the
pressure of majority opinion, a Great Power did feel that it
could safely refuse to accept any decision that might be taken
against it; again, questions of prestige were not matters of
prime importance to smaller Powers, whereas the question of